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issued a splendid new edition 
of Sir Walter Scott's Waverley 
Novels in forty-eight (48) volumes. 











endures, combining, as they do, 
the thrilling interest of romance 
with historical instruction. They 
are really a history in them- 
selves, covering the period from 
the times of William the 
Red (1190) to George ITI. 
(1800)—more than 600 

years. No library is 
a library without 

them. 












The pages are decidedly hand- 

some, printed from large type on excel- 
lent paper, and the edition contains more 
than two thousand illustrations from the 
old English wood-engravings in the original 
edition, and the binding is of fine, permanent 
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N the process of time all questions that have long been 
I pressing for settlement, all defects or evils that experience has 
discovered in our statutes, receive the attention of Congress. 
That busy body some day pauses in the engrossing tasks that are 


dearest to it, because its attention 
has been called to the fact that the 
country is clamoring for something, 
or that an important interest, which 
it will not pay to neglect, has asked 
for a word with the legislative mind. 

The banking -and commercial in- 
terests for thirty years have been 
asking for some attention to the cur- 
rency situation. But the question is 
difficult, and, to most minds, it is 
dry, and, therefore, uninteresting. 
Since the panic of 1893 there has 
been a growing consciousness, among 
all sections and interests of the 
community, that something is wrong 
with our currency system. In that 
year, greenbacks and all other forms 
of gold and its representatives were 
hoarded, for much profit was made 
by shipping gold abroad, and green- 
backs were held out of circulation 
because inevitably they drew from 
the Treasury the profitable metal. 
The national bank - note circulation 
broke down. It was unable to re- 
spond to the demands of business for 
the payment of ordinary current ex- 
penses. Cities and private citizens 
issued a token currency; manufac- 
turers paid their hands in orders. 
The Clearing House of New York 
invented clearing - house certificates 
which were used in lieu of actual 
currency for the maintenance of re- 
serves, and, by various makeshifts, 
the difficult times were endured, and 
the country emerged from the shad- 
ow into an era of prosperity. Still 
the evil stuck in our currenev and 
banking systems, and at least once a 
year the enterprising men of the 
Kast are obliged to pay their de- 
mand - notes at the banks, in order 
that the latter may send out money 
to the West for the moving of the 
crops. This makes money high, and 





L. M. Shaw 


Secretary of the Treasury 


times hard in the East, especially in New York, and it has caused greenbacks to bank-notes. 
asset currency is not safe; and, again, those who have confidence 


many an undertaking to be abandoned or to halt. 

In the mean time bankers, in their conventions, writers of books, 
pamphlets, and of editorials have urged Congress to act. 
years ago the legislative body took a step which seems to insure 
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the permanency of the gold standard, and which brought some 
relief by slightly increasing bank-note circulation. Nevertheless, 
this form of currency continues to lack elasticity, and, after a 
good deal of pushing and exhortation, interest was excited by 


some members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, notably Mr. Fowler of 
New Jersey, Mr. Lovering of Massa- 
chusetts, and Mr. Overstreet of Indi- 
ana. The Fowler bill is the out- 
come of the agitation which was 
thus aroused. It is not a bill which 
wholly satisfies any one; even its 
author would probably prefer some 
changes, while a great many men, 
of the kind known as sound, are 
opposed to the theory of asset bank- 
ing. Although the members named 
have for some years been eager to 
secure the passage of some legisla- 
tion which will give us an elastic 
currency, and although the desire 
for such a reform has been growing 
stronger and stronger, and although 
its expression has become louder and 
louder throughout the country, the 
public men generally have not been 
deeply moved. So far, no Senator 
has betrayed the slightest interest 
in the question, so far as the public 
knows. The question, however, will 
be intelligently dealt with in the 
Senate, when it comes up for dis- 
cussion, by Senator Allison,—who is 
the authority in the chamber on 
questions of finance,—by Senators 
Aldrich, Fairbanks, Hanna, and by ¢ 
few others. The differences of opin- 
ion as to the proper remedy to ap- 
ply to existing evils are so many and 
so great that a long time must 
elapse before agreement can be 
reached on any measure that is, in 
any degree, thorough or radical. A 
good many factors must be reck- 
oned with. The Middle’ West, for 
example, is easily alarmed by any 
proposition to base bank currency 
on anything but the national debt. 
Then there are the enemies of all 
banks, who still muster a consid- 
erable number, and who prefer 


Then we have those who think that 


in asset currency and in branch banks. The question is full of 


A few practical difficulties; the session is short. There is, therefore, no 


likelihood of legislation this year. 
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General Corbin Italian Ambassador Chinese Attaches Persian Minister 


THE GREAT SOCIAL EVENT OF THE SEASON AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


Reception to the Diplomatic Corps at the White House 
This drawing shows the scene at the first diplomatic reception given in the new east wing of the White House 
Drawn by T. de Thulstrup 
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Buckingham Palace. His Britannic Majesty’s boudoir, done in 
pink and gold. The crown on hat-rack near, the door. On a 
gilded console, the seeptre and crystal ball, with several yellow- 
backed novels. His Britannic Majesty, in a cashmere drcss- 
ing-goun flowered with heraldic roses, is seated in a huge arm- 
chair, with his feet on a fender-stool. Premier Balfour is in 
attendance, outwardly balniy, but inwardly ill at ease. 
Premier Balfour. Well, really, your Majesty—ah! 

Majesty would only—ah! let me speak—ah!... 

The King (testily). Damme, sir damme! It seems to me you 
do nothing else! It’s 
too bad, sir! That’s 
what it is! Damme, sir, 
Lo eee 

Balfour. I can under- 
stand your Majesty’s— 
ah —shall I say irrita- 
tion—ah? 

The King. Irritation? 
No, sir; damme, sir, no! 
Indignation, sir, indigna- 
tion! Didn’t you and 
Willy tell me it would be 
all right? ‘ Work—ah— 
like a charm—ah!” those 
were your very words! 
And now look at it! 
Everybody is mad at me, 
sir! Mad, sir! and at 
me! My own people are 
mad! The American na- 
tion is mad, and Rudyard 
Kipling is mad! At me, 
sir! at me! at me! 
Damme, sir, I _ say, 
damme! (And the 
King relapses into an in- 
dignant silence.) 

Balfour (suavely). I trust your Majesty—ah! 

The King (snorting). Yes, sir! but how am I to trust you? 
And weren’t you both cocksure, you and Willy? And didn’t you 
know it all, and didn’t you pooh-pooh my apprehensions? You're 
a nice pair, sir! Oh yes! you're a nice pair! 

Balfour (shrugging his shoulders). Your Majesty—ah! must— 
ah! pardon me, but no one, not even England’s Premier—ah! has 
the gift of prophecy. or can see ahead with infallible eye 

The King. See ahead! You, sir! Why, you couldn’t see a hay- 
stack! What did I tell you would happen? What did I tell you? 
and before the Boer war, too? Oh, vou were so sure about it! 
By heavens, sir! do you know what will happen? You will get 
whipped in Parliament, sir, and I shall have one of those damned 
fellows for Prime Minister. . . . Oh yes, you and Willy have done 
it! You hear me, sir? Done it! Done it! Done it!... 

Balfour. Really—ah! Your Majesty—ah!... 


If your 





Castro, the former President, opens a sardine- 
can with a button-hook 








The Palace, Berlin. Smoking-room, in old Teutonic oak, uphol- 
stered in artillery patterns, and adorned with portraits of the 
Kaiser as Adam, the Kaiser as Noah, the Kaiser as Methuselah, 
the Kaiser as Alexander the Great, as Homer, and so forth. 
His Imperiai Majesty, in the undress uniform of a field-marshal, 
pacing up and down, twisting his mustache. 

Kaiser Wilhelm. Well, Herr 

Graf, we are getting on, eh! 

The great dream realizes itself! 

The great drama unfolds! 

Von Biilow. Ja, Majestiit! 
Kaiser. Yes, Herr Graf! Yes! 

We are making history! We 

are forming events! We are a 

mastering circumstance! We 














are outmaneuvring Fate! What — DH) 
a privilege you must feel it, to 
play a part, however small, in 
all this! to work with the mas- 44 OMY 


ter-mind! 

Von Biilow. Ja, Majestiit! 

The Kaiser. 1 see before me 
(halting in front of the picture 
of Adam) my genius foreshad- 
owed in the first man! Here 
(pointing to Wethuselah) is a 
type of my endurance! And 
here (tiristing his mustache 
towards Noah) is a type of my 
power to ride oon the wave of 





circumstance! Yes, Herr Graf! 
Yes! It is all very wonderful 
very wonderful and beautiful 
bon Rule In. Majestit! 
A aise With what) consum le Kw ” " 


homiwinked = the 
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And how adroitly, how perfectly adroitly, I wound 
the Sultan round my finger! And what a lesson it was for 
all time to see me fascinate the Persian Shah! Was it not de- 
licious—ach, delicious—to see me entangling Chamberlain in my 
schemes (chuckles sardonically), so clever, so alert himself! Was 
it not delicious? , 

Von Biilow. Ja, Majestiit! 

The Kaiser. And my poor old uncle! and now these Americans! 
Why, they think they have outgeneralled me!—me! me! Out- 
generalled me! Colossal, is it not, Herr Graf? 

Von Biilow. Ja, Majestiit! 

The Kaiser. Ah yes! let them laugh! let them laugh! let them! 
But he laughs well who latest laughs! That is verse, Herr 
Graf,—did you notice? ... 

Von Biilow. Ja, Majestiit! 

The Kaiser. Well, dear boy, leave me now! 
afflatus coming... . 

Von Biilow (aside). The deuce you do! [Evit. 


) 





Russian! 


I feel the divine 


Among the hills, south of Caracas. President Cipriano Castro and 
Signora Castro. _The President is trying to open a sardine-can 
with a button-hook, while the Signora mops her eyes with a yel- 
low bandanna handkerchief. 

Cipriano (looking under his eyebrows at the Signora). Oh, come, 
Maria! What is the use of making a fuss about it? We’ll lose 
our job, that’s all! 
Many a good man has 

















done so before... . aor 
Signora Castro. Good ae ie 

man! (sobs). Good 2 " = 

man! And so you call — rr 

yourself a good man! KG) 

(sobs again). ts ae 
Cipriano. Oh, well, not “ff 

exactly a saint, you PLD) one 


know, but, among men 

of the world—oh, hang 

it, Maria, do stop snif- ; 
tering! it’s bad enough 

without your rubbing it 

in! Shut up, woman! oe 
Confound it all! shut 
up! 
Signora (still sobbing 
violently). No, I won't 
shut up! I won't! I 
won't! No, sir, your 
lawful wife will not 
shut up! I have ‘suffer- 
ed everything at your 
hands, but I will not suffer that! You may strike me, but you 
must listen! Yes! yes! yes! Kill me, if you want to, 
kill me, kill me! You would like to, wouldn’t you! Why don’t 
you kill me? 

Cipriano (aside). Quite an idea! (Looks at her meditatively, and 
in doing so jabs his thumb with the button-hook, bounces to his 
feet, yelling.) Car-r-r-amba! 

Signora (screams). Oh! ob! oh! he’s going to kill me! (Has a 
prolonged fit of hysterics.) 

Cipriano (trying another tack). Well-ums did-ums then! Poor 
little thing, then! (Strokes her head. She gradually quiets down, 

and he sits beside her, putting 
his arm around her waist.) What 
is it, then! I don’t’ won- 
der she is tired and done up! It 
has been a hard time, all these 
days, with those nasty insur- 
gents pesking at me, and the 
beastly foreigners  cavorting 
along the coast! Bah! how I 
hate foreigners! (The Signora 
begins to weep again.) Oh, 


The Kaiser.‘ I feel the divine afflatus coming.” 
Von Bulow (aside). ** The deuce you do!” 


C 7,4) ‘<i .\ hang it all, Maria, turn off the 
xf’ 5 water - works! What in the 


land is the matter now? 
Signora (sobbing softly). Oh, 


bf Cip! It’s the ingratitude! the 
i, ny > & base ingratitude, of our country, 
~- 2 OS dearest Cip! To have a great 


?, man like you, and to—oh! oh! 
‘| ee Cipriano (consolingly). Well, 
‘ I'm blowed! You're a good 
oe faithful sort, anyway—a sort of 
Levering consolation in distress! Why 

(hugs her again), do you know 

(aside)—shall 1 tell her’ Yes! 

( Aloud.) Do you know, 

If we can get away, [I’ve got 

quite a nice little pile hid in a 
If we can only 


1 Wally ha jone 4 lou hear w anfe corner 


pet away 





mone 
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Count Cassini Baron Hengelimuller Baroness Hengelmuller 
THE NEW BRITISH AMBASSADOR’S FIRST ENTERTAINMENT 
Sir Michael and Lady Herbert gave their first afternoon reception recently in Washington to all the official and diplo 
matic personages in the capital. The English embassy, which has just been redecorated, 
was filled with the leaders of Washington society 
Drawn by E. M. Ashe 
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pressing for settlement, all defects or evils that experience has 
discovered in our statutes, receive the attention of Congress. 
That busy body some day pauses in the engrossing tasks that are 


dearest to it, because its attention 
has been called to the fact that the 
country is clamoring for something, 
or that an important interest, which 
it will not pay to neglect, has asked 
for a word with the legislative mind. 

The banking and commercial in- 
terests for thirty years have been 
asking for some attention to the cur- 
rency situation. But the question is 
difficult, and, to most minds, it is 
dry, and, therefore, uninteresting. 
Since the panic of 1893 there has 
been a growing consciousness, among 
all sections and_ interests of the 
community, that something is wreng 
with our currency system. In that 
year, greenbacks and all other forms 
of gold and its representatives were 
hoarded, for much profit was made 
by shipping gold abroad, and green 
backs were held out of circulation 
because inevitably they drew from 
the Treasury the profitable metal. 
The national bank - note circulation 
broke down. It was unable to re- 
spond to the demands of business for 
the payment of ordinary current ex- 
penses, Cities and private citizens 
issued a token currency; manufac- 
turers paid their hands in orders. 
The Clearing House of New York 
invented clearing - house certificates 
which were used in lieu of actual 
currency for the maintenance of re- 
serves, and, by various makeshifts, 
the difficult times were endured, and 
the country emerged from the shad- 
ow into an era of prosperity. Still 
the evil stuck in our curreney and 
banking systems, and at least once a 
year the enterprising men of the 
Kast are obliged to pay their de- 
mand - notes at the banks, in order 
that the latter may send out money 
to the West for the moving of the 
crops. This makes money high, and 


times hard in the East, especially in New York, and it has caused 
many an undertaking to be abandoned or to halt. 

In the mean“time bankers, in their conventions, writers of books, 
pamphlets, and of editorials have urged Congress to act. 
years ago the legislative body took a step which seems to insure 
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greenbacks to bank-notes. 


the permanency of the gold standard, and which brought some 
relief by slightly increasing bank-note circulation. Nevertheless, 
this form of currency continues to lack elasticity, and, after a 
good deal of pushing and exhortation, interest was excited by 


some members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, notably Mr. Fowler of 
New Jersey, Mr. Lovering of Massa- 
chusetts, and Mr. Overstreet of Indi- 
ana. The Fowler bill is the out- 
come of the agitation which was 
thus aroused. It is not a bill which 
wholly satisfies any one; even its 
author would probably prefer some 
changes, while a great many men, 
of the kind known as sound, are 
opposed to the theory of asset bank- 
ing. Although the members named 
have for some years been eager to 
secure the passage of some legisla- 
tion which will give us an elastic 
currency, and although the desire 
for such a reform has been growing 
stronger and stronger, and although 
its expression has become louder and 
louder throughout the country, the 
public men generally have not been 
deeply moved. So far, no Senator 
has betrayed the slightest interest 
in the question, so far as the public 
knows. The question, however, will 
be intelligently dealt with in the 
Senate, when it comes up for dis- 
cussion, by Senator Allison,—who is 
the authority in the chamber on 
questions of finance,—by Senators 
Aldrich, Fairbanks, Hanna, and by a 
few others. The differences of opin- 
ion as to the proper remedy to ap- 
ply to existing evils are so many and 
so great that a long time must 
elapse before agreement. can be 
reached on any measure that is, in 
any degree, thorough or radical. A 
good many factors must be reck- 
oned with. The Middle West, for 
example, is easily alarmed by any 
proposition to base bank currency 
on anything but the national debt. 
Then there are the enemies.of all 
banks, who still muster a -consid- 
erable number, and who _ prefer 


Then we have those who think that 
asset currency is not safe; and, again, those who have confidence 
in asset curreney and in branch banks. The question is full of 


A few practical difficulties; the session is short. There is, therefore, no 





likelihood of legislation this ‘year. 
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THE GREAT SOCIAL EVENT OF THE SEASON AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


Reception to the Diplomatic Corps at the White House 
This drawing shows the scene at the first diplomatic reception given in the new east wing of the White House 
Drawn by T. de Thulstrup 
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Buckingham Palace. His Britannic Majesty’s boudoir, done in 
pink and gold. The crown on hat-rack near the door. On a 
gilded console, the sceptre and crystal ball, with several yellow- 
backed novels. His Britannic Majesty, in a cashmere dress- 
ing-goun flowered with heraldic roses, is seated in a huge arm- 
chair, with his feet on a fender-stool. Premier Balfour is in 
attendance, outwardly balny, but inwardly ill at ease. 
Premier Balfour. Well, really, your Majesty—ah! 

Majesty would only—ah! let me speak—ah!.. . 

The King (testily). Damme, sir, damme! It seems to me you 
do nothing else! It’s 
too bad, sir! That’s 
what it is! Damme, sir, 





If your 


LEYS: 35306 
Balfour. IT can under- 
stand your Majesty’s— 


ah —shall I say irrita- 
tion—ah ? 

The King. Irritation? 
No, sir; damme, sir, no! 
Indignation, sir, indigna- 
tion! Didn’t you and 
Willy tell me it would be 
all right? ‘ Work—ah— 
like a charm—ah!” those 
were your very words! 
And now look at_ it! 
Everybody is mad at me, 
ir! Mad, sir! and at 
ne! My own people are 
mad! The American na- 
tion is mad, and Rudyard 
Kipling is mad! At me, 
sir! at me! at me! 
Damme, sir, I_ say, 
damme! (And the 
King relapses into an in- 
dignant silence.) 

Balfour (suavely). I trust your Majesty—ah! ... 

The King (snorting). Yes, sir! but how am I to trust you? 
And weren’t you both cocksure, you and Willy? And didn’t you 
know it all, and didn’t you pooh-pooh my apprehensions? You're 
a nice pair, sir! Oh yes! you're a nice pair! 

Balfour (shrugging his shoulders). Your Majesty—ah! must— 
ah! parden me, but no one, not even England’s Premier—ah! has 
the gift of prophecy. or can see ahead with infallible eye— 

The King. See ahead! You, sir! Why, you couldn’t see a hay- 
stack! What did I tell you would happen? What did I tell you? 
and before the Boer war, too? Oh, vou were so sure about it! 
By heavens, sir! do you know what will happen? You will get 
whipped in Parliament, sir, and I shall have one of those damned 
fellows for Prime Minister. . . . Oh yes, you and Willy have done 
it! You hear me, sir? Done it! Done it! Done it!... 

Balfour. Really—ah! Your Majesty—ah!... 





Castro, the former President, opens a sardine- 
can with a button-hook 


The Palace, Berlin. Smoking - room, in old Teutonic oak, uphol- 
stered in artillery patterns, and adorned with portraits of the 
Kaiser as Adam, the Kaiser as Noah, the Kaiser as Methuselah, 
the Kaiser as Alexander the Great, as Homer, and so forth. 
His Imperial Majesty, in the undress uniform of a field-marshal, 
pacing up and down, twisting his mustache. 


Kaiser Wilhelm. Well, Herr 
Graf, we are getting on, eh! 


The great dream realizes itself! 
The great drama unfolds! 

Von Biilow. Ja, Majestiit! 

Kaiser. Yes, Herr Graf! Yes! 
We are making history! We 
are forming events! We are Bg 
mastering circumstance! We 
are outmaneuvring Fate! What a 
a privilege you must feel it, to 
play a part, however small, in 
all this! to work with the mas- 
ter-mind! y 

Von Biilow. Ja, Majestiit! 8 

The Kaiser. I see before me 
(halting in front of the picture 
of Adam) my genius foreshad- 
owed in the first man! Here 
(pointing to Methuselah) is a 
type of my endurance! And 
here (twisting his mustache 
towards Noah) is a type of my 
power to ride on the wave of 
circumstance! Yes, Herr Graf! 
Yes! It is all very wonderful, 
very wonderful and beautiful... . 

Von Biilow. Ja, Majestiit! 

Kaiser. With what consum- 
mate skill I hoodwinked the © sir? 

















Done it! Done tt! Done it!” 
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And how adroitly, how perfectly adroitly, I wound 
the Sultan round my finger! And what a lesson it was for 
all time to see me fascinate the Persian Shah! Was it not de- 
licious—ach, delicious—to see me entangling Chamberlain in my 
schemes (chuckles sardonically), so clever, so alert himself! Was 
it not delicious? 

Von Biilow. Ja, Majestiit! 

The Kaiser. And my poor old uncle! and now these Americans! 
Why, they think they have outgeneralled me!—me! me! Out- 
generalled me! Colossal, is it not, Herr Graf? 

Von Biilow. Ja, Majestiit! 

The Kaiser. Ah yes! let them laugh! let them laugh! let them! 
But he laughs well who latest laughs! That is verse, Herr 
Graf,—did you notice? . 

Von Biilow. Ja, Majestiit! 

The Kaiser. Well, dear boy, leave me now! 
affatus coming. .. . 

Von Biilow (aside). The deuce you do! 


Russian! 


I feel the divine 
[Eait. 


Among the hills, south of Caracas. President Cipriano Castro and 
Signora Castro. The President is trying to open a sardine-can 
with a button-hook, while the Signora mops her eyes with a yel- 
low bandanna handkerchief. 

Cipriano (looking under his eyebrows at the Signora). Oh, come, 
Maria! What is the use of making a fuss about it? We’ll lose 
our job, that’s all! 
Many a good man has 
done so before... . 

Signora Castro. Good 


man! (sobs). Good 
man! And so you call 
yourself a good man! 





(sobs again). 

Cipriano. Oh, well, not 
exactly a saint, you 
know, but, among men 
of the world—oh. hang 
it, Maria, do stop snif- 
tering! it’s bad enough 
without your rubbing it 
in! Shut up, woman! 
Confound it all! shut 
up! 
Signora (still sobbing 
violently). No, I won’t 
shut up! I won't! I 
won't! No, sir, your 
lawful wife will not 
shut up! I have suffer- 
ed everything at your 
hands, but I will not suffer that! 
must listen! Yes! yes! yes! Kill me, if you 
kill me, kill me! You would like to, wouldn’t you! 
you kill me? 

Cipriano (aside). Quite an idea! (Looks at her meditatively, and 
in doing so jabs his thumb with the button-hook, bounces to his 
feet, yelling.) Car-r-r-amba! 


You may strike me, but you 
want to, 
Why don’t 


Signora (screams). Oh! ob! oh! he’s going to kill me! (Has a 
prolonged fit of hysterics.) 
Cipriano (truing another tack). Well-ums did-ums then! Poor 


(Strokes her head. She gradually quiets down, 
and he sits beside her, putting 
his arm around her waist.) What 
is it, then! I don’t’ won- 
der she is tired and done up! It 
has been a hard time, all these 
days, with 
gents pesking at me, and the 
beastly foreigners cavorting 
along the coast! Bah! how I 

x / : hate foreigners! (The Signora 

begins to weep again.) Oh, 


little thing, then! 


Vf Let) hang it all, Maria, turn off the 
SP. water - works! What in the 


land is the matter now? 
Signora (sobbing softly). Oh, 


: Of Cip! It’s the ingratitude! the 

. ‘ . . 

wal , Ay @ & base ingratitude, of our country, 

2 = — 4 44 . Pd ' la 7, 

Sees US 2 dearest Cip! To have a great 
> y man like you, and to—oh! oh! 
 O® Cipriano (consolingly). Well, 


The King (to Balfour). ‘‘ Oh yes, you and Willy have done it! 
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= I’m blowed! You’re a_ good 
faithful sort, anyway—a sort of 
consolation in distress! Why 
(hugs her again), do you know 
(aside)—shall I tell her? Yes! 
(Aloud.) Do you know... . 
If we can get away, I’ve got 
quite a nice little pile hid in a 
safe corner. ... If we can only 
get away! 


You hear me, 





The Kaiser. ‘‘ I feel the divine afflatus coming.” 
Von Bulow (aside). *‘ The deuce you do!’ 


those nasty -insur-. 
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MR. SOTHERN’S PRESENTATION OF “HAMLET” IN NEW YORK 
AT THE GARDEN THEATRE 


In this drawing Mr. Henry McCarter represents the two most graphic and effective scenes in Mr. Sothern’s production— 
the ghost scene, where Hamlet learns the perfidy of his step-father, and his subsequent denunciation of the King 
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The Culture of Unknown 
American Tribes 





discovery to unknown 
northern countries have 
recently been undertaken 
through the generosity of Mr. 
Morris K. Jesup, president of 
the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce. The expense has been 
in the neighborhood of $50,000, 
and the results, now valued at 
twenty times that sum, have 
been presented to the American 
Museum of Natural History. 
The expeditions which  ex- 
plored the American side of the 
North Pacifie Ocean, under Pro- 
fessor Franz Boas, Curator of 
Ethnology of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and 
Harlan I. Smith, Assistant 
Curator of Archeology, found 


Si separate expeditions of 








Totem-pole in the village of a Kwa- 


kiutl tribe at River Inlet, 
north of Vancouver 


forms of culture of special in- 
terest. Indians the world over, 
Chunchos of South America, 
Chukehees of Siberia, Eskimos 
of the farthest north, Aztecs or 
Moyas of Mexico, and the va- 


dead on low boughs just above 
the reach of animals, these 
tribes buried them a_ hundred 
feet high in the biggest 
spruces. Other methods, too, 
of disposing of the dead were 
found which are remarkable 
when one remembers the near- 
ness of the tribes to each 
other in boundaries and in com- 
merce. Like the burial - places 
of the Druids were the massive 
rock eairns of Vancouver Isl- 
and people. Some tribes placed 
their dead at the bases of 
mountains, where slides relled 
down over them. Some built 
mounds surrounded by stones, 
like the mound-builders. Some 
threw their dead in heaps on 











the plains. Some Eskimos were 
found who placed their dead on 
the shores of the Arctic Sea, to 
be buried under the ice. It was 
found that most of the Sibe- 
rian tribes took their dead to 
the tundras and burned them. 


Human faces in tribal architecture. Here 
used as carved house-post by Bella- 


Bella tribe, north of Vancouver 


rious tribes of North America, are in their religious beliefs Sha- 
It is only in their forms of worship that they differ. 


manists. 
Whether sun or fire worshippers, their 
belief in spirits still holds. Those 
American tribes who believed in the 
Great Spirit were not so far from the 
universal brotherhood of man which 
expresses its similar belief in forms 
of Christianity, Mohammedanism, or 
Confucianism. The Shaman priests, 
wherever found on either side of the 
Pacific, wear robes distinctive of their 
rank. Such robes are often highly 
decorated with symbolical figures, but 
they are seldom found except among 
the natives of the far north of Amer- 
ica or of Siberia. The Shamanists do 
not pray to their spirits like the 
Christians. They portray their prayers 
on birch bark, paddles, or otherwise, 
and hang them up in the tent where 
the spirits may see them. This Sha- 
man prayer never takes the form of 
thanks for benefits received, but of re- 
quests for benefits desired. The spirits 
speak to the Shaman worshippers and 
give them guidance in visions and 
dreams. 

While tree burial has been long 
known to scientists, the explorers 
found examples of it among the 
Kwakiutl tribes around Fort Rupert 
on Vancouver Island that are unnsual. 
Instead of placing the bodies of their 
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Two Shaman 


Priests of the Kwakiutl Tribe 


With regard to the way the ancient Indians made their chert 
arrow-points, knives, axes, spear-points, and other implements, the 


explorers cleared up a little-known 
subject by finding a Kwakiutl old man 
actually sharpening his celt on a rock, 
precisely as did his prehistoric an- 
cestors. Special forms of stone can 
be used for implements, and they can 
be sharpened on certain kinds of rock. 

Totem - poles and wood carved fig- 
ures were known before, but not in 
the gigantic forms discovered on Van- 
couver Island and on the coast north 
of it. Some of these wood-carvings 
in the American Museum stand on 
the basement floor, and tower up 
through four or five stories of the 
building. The totem-pole is usually 
the emblem of the great deeds of some 
Indian chief or family. Of the Indian 
wood-carving found up to this time, 
animals for the most part have been 
the subjects. The exact meaning of 
the huge carved men found by this ex- 
pedition, and of the totem-tree cov- 
ered with human heads, has not yet 
been made clear. It is supposed that 
the carved human figures which were 
found represent the crude humorous 
genius of early tribes. The discover- 
ies of this expedition fill an entire 
wing of the American Museum, and 
make a collection that is not surpassed 
by any in the world. 
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A Kwakiutl Indian sharpening Stone Celt on Rock to make Arrow-heads 
This clears up a little-known process of the way prehistoric tribes made their weapons 
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Count Cassini Baron Hengelimuller Jaroness Hengelmuiler 


THE NEW BRITISH AMBASSADOR’S FIRST ENTERTAINMENT 


Sir Michael and Lady Herbert gave their first afternoon reception recently in Washington to all the official and diplo- 
matic personages in the capital. The English embassy, which has just been redecorated, 
was filled with the leaders of Washington society 
Drawn by E. M. Ashe 
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Drawn by Frank O. Smail 


THE ARTISTS’ FESTIVAL 


The artists’ festival, given this week in Boston, is one of the most interesting functions in the art world of America. 
It is given once in three years, and each year a different costume period is chosen. This year the scene is a 
““Twelfth Night Revel,” and the picture here represents a fanciful tableau of St. George and the Dragon 
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yy 6 The new Belmont Hotel, now building at Forty-sec 
century wonders. It not only has twenty-two stori 
ground connections with the new subway and t 

cisco without leaving the cover of a roof. 
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ond Street and Fourth Avenue, New York, is distinctly one of the new- 
es aboveground, but there are five stories underground, as well as under- 
One can go from this hotel to San Fran- 
Interesting new appliances in hotels are told about on page 156 


he Grand Central road. 
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MISS ELIZABETH TYREE 


Miss Tyree is now making her first appearance as a star at the Madison Square Theatre, New York, in the new play, 
‘“*Gretna Green,’’ by Grace Livingston Furniss. Miss Tyree has already scored successes 
at the Lyceum, Daly’s, and the Empire theatres 
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